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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Lehigh  University, 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


FOUNDED  BY  ASA  PACKER. 


Tha  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  give  a thorough  education  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Mining 
Engineering,  in  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  the  Classics  and  in  General  Literature. 

Situated  in  a region  famous  for  its  rich  and  varied  mineral  resources,  and  also  for  its  vast  manu- 
facturing interests,  the  Lehigh  University  has  ‘peculiar  advantages  for  its  xoork.  The  technical  edu- 
cation is  thorough  and  comprehensive,  and  there  are  advantages  for  the  best  classical  culture. 
Through  the  liberality  of  its  Founder,  the  tuition  in  all  branches  and  classes  is  FREE. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

+ 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  testimonials 
of  good  moral  character. 

For  admission  to  the  Courses  in  Science  and.  Letters  ; Civil,  Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineer- 
ing; and  Analytical  Chemistry,  the  examinations  are  in  the  following  subjects : 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic,  complete,  including  the  Metric  System ; Algebra,  through  equations  of  the  second 
degree ; Chauvenet’s  Geometry,  six  books. 

ENGLISH. 

Grammar;  Geography;  United  States  History,  including  the  Constitution;  Elementary  Physics. 


For  admission  to  the  Latin  Scientific  Course,  the  examiruitions  are  in  the  foregoing,  and  in 

LATIN. 

Latin  Grammar ; Caesar’s  Commentaries,  four  books ; Virgil : Mhneid,  six  books,  and  the 
Bucolics;  Cicero:  six  Orations,  including  the  four  against  Cataline  ; Latin  Composition;  Roman 
History. 
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For  admission  to  the  Classical  Course,  the  examinations  are  in  all  the  foregoing  subjects,  and  in 

GREEK. 

Greek  Grammar;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books;  Homer's  Iliad,  three  books;  writing 
Greek  xoith  accents  ; Greek  History. 

The  examinations  will  be  rigorous,  and  no  student  deficient  in  any  branch  will  be  permitted  to 
enter  in  full  standing. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  President. 

ROBERT  A LAMBERTON,  LL.D., 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY, 

WM.  ULRICH,  PRINCIPAL,  Bethlehem,  Pa, 


REFERENCES: 

R.  A.  LAMB ER T ON,  LL.D.,  President  of  Lehigh  University  and  any  of  the  Professors  belonging 

to  the  Faculty  of  Lehigh  University. 


IN  this  School  attention  is  given  exclusively  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Lehigh  University.  Its  course 
is  finished  when  these  have  been  thoroughly  mastered.  The  Principal  is  aided  in  his  work  by  eight  assistants, 
who,  each  having  a special  department,  are  able  to  make  their  instruction  thorough,  practical  and  satisfactory. 
During  the  past  five  years,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  our  scholars  have  been  admitted  to  the  University  in  full 
standing. 

One  advantage  which  this  School  has  over  most  other  preparatory  schools  is,  that  it  is  near  the  University,  and 
continually  receives  from  President  and  Professors  such  influences  and  suggestions  as  help  to  make  the  preparatory 
instruction  most  thorough  and  effective. 

A limited  number  of  pupils  will  be  taken  as  boarders  at  the  house  of  the  Principal. 

EXPENSES: 

For  the  school  year  beginning  September,  1884,  and  closing  with  the  examination  for  admission  to  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity in  June,  1885 : 

TUITION,  without  Board,  --------  $100.00 

BOARD  and  TUITION,  -----  - 350.00 

One-third  to  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  opening  of  each  term. 

Scholars  may  be  admitted  at  any  time.  Their  charges  will  commence  the  day  they  enter  the  School. 

FOR  ANY  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL. 
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IT  is  with  much  regret  that  we  announce 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Howe  from  the  i 
Editorial  Board.  Mr.  Howe’s  temporary  ab- 
sence from  College  has  necessitated  this  action 
on  his  part.  That  gentleman’s  relations  with 
the  Board  of  which  he  was  a member  have 
always  been  the  pleasantest,  and  we  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  sorrow  we  feel  by  reason  of  the  loss. 

IN  a short  time,  a new  Board  of  Editors  of 
the  Burr  will  have  to  be  elected.  From 
whom  is  the  choice  to  be  made  ? We  leave 
the  students  to  answer  the  question.  A more 
utter  indifference  to  the  success  of  their  college 
paper  they  could  scarcely  manifest.  One 
might  suppose  that  a laudable  class-pride 
would  induce  each  class  to  see  that  its  repre- 
sentation was  filled  out.  The  results  do  not 
confirm  any  such  wild  vagary  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  classes  numerically  the  strongest 
seem  to  exhibit  less  esprit  de  corps  in  this 
particular,  than  the  smaller  ones.  For  almost 
a whole  year  we  have  fallen  into  agonies  of 
surprise  over  the  dearth  of  talent  in  the  two 
lower  classes.  We  can  be  surprised  no  longer. 
Long  acquaintance  with  the  foibles  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  present  underclassmen  have 
rendered  us  callous.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 


our  custom  now  to  fall  into  spasms  of  excite- 
ment over  productions  emanating  from  this 
body  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men. 
We  have  adopted  the  theory'  of  latent  cerebra- 
tion, which  we  find  peculiarly  comforting- 
under  these  trying  circumstances.  It  accounts 
for  the  phenomenal  existence  of  so  much 
versatility  and  genius,  and  its  appearance  on 
j paper  reduced  to  a minimum.  We  might 
remark  plaintively,  that  there  yet  remain  three 
months  for  the  return  of  the  “ prodigal  son.” 

1 PHYSICAL  culture  is  certainly  quite  as 
important  as  intellectual  culture,  as — 
we  were  going  to  say,  “ as  Addison  has  truly 
remarked,’’  or  “ Shakespear-'  has  aptly  put  it,” 
but  not  being  able  to  find  the  exact  passage, 
we  will  send  it  out  under  our  own  patronage. 
We  will  also  spare  the  "mens  sana"  infliction — 
there  are  some  things  which  exert  too  great  a 
strain  on  over-wrought  nerves. 

We  would  like  to  see  a little  more  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  gymnasium  drill.  Nothing 
more  efficient  in  that  line  could  be  devised, 
than  the  system  at  present  in  operation.  To 
say  that  a student’s  life  is  necessarily  sedentary 
is  exasperatingly  trite  but  wonderfully  true. 
A man  must  then,  to  keep  himself  in  good 
physical  trim,  utilize  every  opportunity  for  ex- 
torting the  exercise,  which  the  nature  of  his 
pursuits  begrudges  him.  To  exercise  every 
day  in  the  gymnasium  should  be  regarded  as 
much  a duty,  as  to  att<  nd  to  the  details  of  the 
toilet,  or  the  consumption  of  a dinner.  We 
all  know  the  picture  of  the  man  just  graduated, 
with  his  wan  features,  superannuated  eyes,  and 
a generally  suspicious  air  of  having  just  arisen 
from  an  unrefreshing  sleep.  The  gymnasium 
is  the  prophylactic  for  all  this.  Use  it  more 
freely,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  its  work 
more  fully,  and  we  will  see  a more  jolly, 
robust,  energetic  body  of  students, 
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/\  JUNIOR  Society,  styled  the  “ Sword 
^ and  Crescent  " has  been  founded  lately. 
The  college  has  long  been  in  need  of  such  an 
organization,  and  t \e  apparently  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  the  problem  of  starting  one  has 
been  handled  by  the  present  junior  class,  lends 
confirmation  to  the  hypothesis  that  in  ’86  we 
have  a peculiarly  energetic  body  of  men. 

The  members  seem  to  consider  permanency 
secured,  and  if  present  enthusiasm  be  taken  as 
the  gauge  of  future  success,  the  “ Sword  and 
Crescent”  bids  fair  to  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  upperclassman’s  scheme  of  exist- 
ence. In  this  connection,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  two  lower  classes 
to  the  fact,  that  they  have  as  yet  done  nothing 
for  posterity.  The  suspicion  that  they  are 
studying  hard  is  an  encouraging  one,  but  it  is 
not  of  this  we  speak.  These  are  large  classes, 
let  us  say  talented  classes,  and  a legacy  of  a 
custom  or  tradition  left  to  the  college,  would 
emblazon  their  names  upon  the  scrolls  of 
fame,  for  the  adoration  and  veneration  of  an 
endless  vista  of  freshmen. 


'Hp'HE  new  laboratory  building  is  the  only 
^ one  thoroughly  fire-proof  on  the  cam- 
pus, and  likewise  the  only  one  which  has  any- 
thing like  adequate  means  of  protection  in 
case  of  fire.  The  gymnasium  is  almost  en- 
tirely wood -work,  and  yet  there  is  neither 
hose  nor  fire  plug  within  or  without  the  build- 
ing. A few  hand  grenades  are  the  only 
means  of  protection.  It  could  never  be  saved 
if  it  once  took  fire.  The  library  is  partly  fire- 
proof, but  if  a fire  should  by  any  means 
originate  in  the  building,  the  whole  collection 
of  valuable  books  would  certainly  be  de- 
stroyed. Packer  is  not  fire-proof,  and  has  but 
two  small  hose,  which  could  be  brought  into 
sendee,  and  these  are  close  together  at  one 
end  of  the  building.  The  Halls  would  burn 
like  tinder  boxes,  and  they  have  not  even  a 
hand  grenade  about  the  place.  There  is  not 
a fire  plug  near  any  of  these  buildings  except 
Christmas  and  Saucon  Halls.  The  distance  of 


Packer  from  the  nearest  plug  is  about  seven 
or  eight  hundred  feet,  and  up  hill.  No 
comment  is  necessary  on  this  state  of  affairs. 

E would  like  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
a printed  catalogue  of  the  books  at 
present  on  the  shelves  of  the  University 
Library,  not  of  course  to  be  used  as  a means 
of  gaining  access  to  the  books  which  are 
known  to  be  there,  but  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  institution.  The  Library  is  to 
most  of  the  students  a vast  unexplored  field, 
and  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  his  gain- 
ing a knowledge  of  its  contents  from  the 
boxes  of  cards  necessarily  limits  its  availability 
to  a few  of  the  more  well-known  works. 

If  a man  goes  to  the  Library  with  a definite 
idea  of  the  book  he  wants  to  get  out,  he  soon 
discovers  its  presence  or  absence  from  the 
cards,  and  this  is  the  best  system  that  could 
be  devised  for  the  purpose,  and  of  course  the 
only  practicable  one  for  keeping  the  list  com- 
plete up  to  date.  This  limits  his  reading  to 
the  few  books  that  he  knows  the  names  of. 
There  may  be  shelves  upon  shelves  of  books 
that  he  would  read  if  he  could  readily  discover 
their  existence,  but,  failing  this,  they  are 
valueless  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Were  a 
printed  catalogue  to  be  made,  its  benefits  in 
familiarizing  the  student  with  the  contents  of 
each  department  would  be  too  self-evident  to 
need  further  elucidation.  In  the  course  of  five 
or  ten  years  it  would  probably  grow  very  in- 
complete, but  it  would  still  be  far,  far,  better 
than  none.  Other  colleges  possess  this  con- 
venience, and  we  must  endeavor  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  times. 

THE  few  months  of  college  life  following 
Easter  are  always  a great  contrast  to 
the  quiet  season  of  Lent.  Lehigh  will  be  un- 
usually gay  this  year.  The  concerts  of  the 
Glee  Club  and  Orchestra,  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Dramatic  Association  will  be  tele- 
scoped into  one  entertainment,  which  will 
probably  be  held  on  Friday  evening,  April  10. 
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This  will  be  an  event  of  great  interest  both  to 
the  students  and  their  Bethlehem  friends,  and 
it  will  be  unnecessary  in  this  case,  to  dwell 
upon  the  necessity  of  supporting  college  in- 
stitutions, etc.,  etc. 

The  Winter  Sports  have  been  arranged  for 
the  next  day — April  n.  The  heavy,  middle, 
light,  and  feather-weight  sparring,  wrestling, 
trial  heats  of  the  tug-of-war,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion in  scientific  sparring  between  Wm.  C. 
Dole,  instructor  at  Cornell,  and  Chas.  F\  See- 
ley, instructor  at  this  institution,  will  be  held 
at  10.30  o'clock,  A.  M.  At  2.30  P.M.  the  ex- 
hibition in  general  athletics  will  take  place. 
The  following  are  the  events:  Fencing,  stand- 
ing  high  jump,  running  high  jump,  running 
high  kick,  spring  board  jump,  horizontal  and 
parallel  bars,  vaulting,  and  final  heat  in  tug-of- 
war.  A prize  will  be  given  for  general  excel- 
lence. In  order  to  compete  for  this  prize  the 
contestants  will  be  required  to  enter  in  for 
the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars,  vaulting, 
and  any  two  of  the  following  events  : — stand- 
ing high  jump,  running  high  jump,  spring- 
board jump,  or  flying  ring  jump.  Very  sen- 
sibly the  trapeze  act  has  been  omitted.  En- 
tries will  close  March  28.  The  pride  of  the 
students  should  be  sufficient  to  make  this  the 
most  successful  meeting  ever  held  at  Lehigh. 

IN  about  three  months  another  horde  of 
postulants  for  academic  and  technical  or- 
ders will  walk  bravely  up  to  Packer.  They 
will  be  examined  in  “quadratics,”  “radicals,” 
“plane  geometry,”  “Homer,”  “Cicero,”  etc., 
and  also  in  “punctuation,”  ‘ spelling,”  possible 
overland  or  marine  routes  through  States,  and 
geographical  areas,  and  other  subjects  of  a 
like  innocent  and  amusing  nature.  But  they 
will  not  hear  the  “well-punctuated,  gram- 
matical and  orthographical  student,  enter  thou 
into  the  mathematical  and  literary  joys  of  the 
University.”  O,  no!  They  will  go  on  learn- 
ing to  spell  better,  to  punctuate  more  cor- 
rectly, to  chant  “ I have,”  thou  hast,”  “ he 
has,”  in  P'rench  and  German,  varied  occasion- 
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ally  by  making  it  “ love,”  etc.,  for  two  or  three 
years  of  their  course.  And  this  is  a University ! 

Granted,  that  reading,  spelling,  parsing,  the 
acquisition  of  declensions  and  conjugations  in 
foreign  tongues,  and  the  vociferation  of  time- 
honored  oratorical  dummies,  are  really  very 
pleasing  and  graceful  accomplishments,  and 
may  take  rank  with  playing  on  the  guitar  or 
flute;  it  still  remains  a debatable  question  as 
to  whether  their  cultivation  within  the  Univer- 
sity walls,  comports  with  the  dignity  of  such 
an  institution. 

It  is  a fact  patent  to  all  that  the  schemes  for 
juvenile  research  do  not  enchain  the  interest 
of  the  student,  and  when  this  fails,  the  results 
may  be  summed  up  as  zero. 

The  practice  of  studying  for  a recitation  in 
the  literary  departments  is  fast  falling  into 
desuetude.  And  why  ? The  student  comes 
here  with  an  idea  that  he  is  going  to  pore  over 
a language,  with  the  idea  of  getting  at  its 
general  proportions,  its  relation  with  other 
languages,  to  view  it  as  an  aesthetic  whole, 
and  to  study  its  component  parts ‘as  literary 
works  of  arts.  As  matters  stand  now,  he 
views  a prescribed  book,  in  whatever  language, 
merely  as  a collection  of  words  derived  from 
roots,  and  spelled  properly.  Its  sentences  are 
mines  of  grammatical  accuracy,  and  its  verbs 
and  nouns  are  susceptible  of  being  trans- 
ported through  vistas  of  declensions  and 
conjugations.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  students 
will  not  grow  dangerously  enthusiastic  over 
this  portion  of  their  studies  ? 

There  is  only  one  remedy.  Exact  a thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  the 
study  projected,  before  admission.  After  ad- 
mission, let  all  this  be  dropped,  and  let  the 
subjects  be  handled  in  the  same  manly  and 
forcible  way  in  which  Mathematics,  Survey- 
ing, or  Mechanics,  are  handled.  Do  away 
with  “ punctuation,”  “spelling,”  and  “declen- 
sions;” substitute  for  them,  the  lecture  and  the 
assigned  contemporaneous  reading,  and  there 
will  be  less  unanimous  growling  among  the 
students  at  their  studies  in  literature. 
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TO  

T F it  is  true  that  from  the  dust  we  rise, 

As  it  is  true  that  back  to  dust  we  turn, 

What  earth  first  lent  itself  to  frame  that  soul 
Whose  depth  few  triflers  learn  ? 

Perchance  some  maple  shading  Athen's  walls 
Or  statue  great  Praxiteles  hath  wrought, 

Some  painted  porch,  where  vestal  virgins  passed, 
Or  Epictetus  Stoic  maxims  taught, 

Hath  lent  it’s  substance  fallen  to  the  the  earth 
To  rise  once  more  in  frame  of  fairer  worth. 

— The.  Hack. 


A TOUR  THROUGH  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

I LIKE  to  mix  myself  up  with  the  student 
life — to  mingle  with  the  students,  and  see 
what  they  are  doing.  To  see  them  in  their 
recitation  rooms  is  to  see  them  at  their  best — 
there  the  student  nature  eclipses  the  other 
phases  of  their  existence.  I walked  through 
some  of  the  rooms  the  other  morning,  and 
would  like  to  make  a little  note  of  what  I saw 
there. 

I was  admitted  to  the  Electrical  Laboratory 
after  incessant  exertion.  The  process  of  gain- 
ing access  is  peculiar.  You  shake  the  external 
door  violently  for  periods  varying  from  two  to 
five  minutes,  and  retiring  gracefully  when  ex- 
hausted, smoke  a cigarette,  or  lounge  around 
for  a few  minutes.  Amuse  yourself  in  this 
way  during  the  morning  at  short  intervals.  If 
you  are  not  answered,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  the  laboratory  is  unoccupied.  Having 
entered,  I investigated  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  inmates,  and  was  immediately 
struck  by  the  dense  atmosphere  of  research, 
which  clothed  everything.  A young  man  of, 
say  twenty-one,  gazed  contemplatively  and 
philosophically  at  a delicate  piece  of  mechan- 
ism in  a glass  cage,  before  him.  He  scarcely 
breathed,  but  seemed  to  look  harder  every 
minute.  Then  he  put  his  finger  to  his  fore- 
head and  said,  “hum,”  “indeed,”  several  times, 
meditatively.  His  eyes  never  left  that  instru- 
ment for  a moment — he  turned  it  around  and 
then  adjusted  the  finger  to  the  forehead  again, 
and  said  “hum,”  and  “indeed”  more  medita- 
tively and  oftener  than  ever. 


Once  in  a while  he  would  jot  down  an 
observation  on  his  cuff,  which  made  him  look 
still  more  thoughtful,  and  he  would  say,  “I 
thought  so ! ” I began  to  feel  sorry  I had 
made  so  much  noise  at  the  door ; and  when 
the  young  man  shook  his  head,  and  said  “ Too 
bad  !”  “Too  bad  !”  I felt  like  a murderer.  I 
took  a glance  at  the  others — they  too  were 
silently  shadowingbatteries  and  galvanometers, 
and  every  one  of  them  “thought  so,”  and  ran 
his  hands  abstractedly  through  his  hair,  or 
whistled  softly  when  he  grasped  an  idea.  The 
air  was  instinct  with  too  much  intellectual  force 
here  for  me,  I stole  out  noiselessly  and  breathed 
more  freely  when  I again  stood  in  the  hall. 

Lecture  on  Shakspeare — “ Macbeth  ” — in  the 
room  opposite.  I elbowed  my  way  through  a 
crowd  of  freshmen,  who  were  listening  at  the 
key-hole,  cracks  in  the  door,  and  ventilators. 
They  said  there  was  one  enterprising  fellow 
who  had  let  himself  down  the  chimney,  and 
hoped  the  professor  wouldn’t  discover  him. 
The  audience  inside  were  trying  hard  to  mani- 
fest their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  lecture. 
They  rolled  their  eyes  in  a ghastly  fashion 
when  Mrs.  Macbeth  commented  on  the  un- 
bleachable  nature  of  the  spots,  and  hissed 
Mr.  Macbeth  as  he  weakened.  The  disapproval 
of  that  gentleman’s  pusillanimity  when  he 
“crawled”  from  the  interesting  ceremonies 
attending  the  king’s  death  was  violently  ex- 
pressed. A tear  or  two  splashed  while  Mrs. 
Macbeth  confessed  that  she  had  been  naughty. 
The  professor  gave  an  opportunity  for  ques- 
tions after  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture.  A 
weak  looking  man,  with  a sallow  complexion, 
wanted  to  know  if  Shakspeare  wasn't  a Trog- 
lodyte, and  another  would  like  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  Mrs.  Mac.  didn’t  use  Pear’s  soap. 
The  class  retired,  looking  pleased  with  its 
proficiency  in  English  literature,  and  a fresh- 
man who  had  sneaked  in  as  a sort  of  contraband 
parcel,  scuttled  through  the  back-door. 

I pursued  my  journey  to  the  third-floor,  and 
sauntered  through  an  open  door.  A large 
class  filled  the  benches  and  the  black-boards. 
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My  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  those 
at  the  black-boards.  They  worked  in  a rather 
eccentric  fashion.  You  may  do  it  yourself  as 
follows : make  a dive  for  a ruler  and  piece  of 
chalk,  as  if  they  were  the  only  two  articles  of 
the  kind  in  the  room  — it  looks  energetic. 
Now  stand  back  about  three  feet,  and  look  at 
the  board, to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  going  to 
fall  out  on  you  while  you’re  working  there. 
Dash  again — draw  a figure  (a  triangle  will  do) 
— rub  out  the  base  and  move  it  up  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch — now  move  it  down  again — stand 
back— throw  your  head  on  your  chest,  and 
your  hands  into  your  pockets — roll  your  eyes, 
and  give  a quick  start,  as  if  you  had  just  got 
an  idea,  and  needed  about  ten  minutes  to 
elaborate  it,  and  you  have  the  modus  operandi 
perfectly.  One  poor  little  fellow  was  trying  to 
persuade  the  instructor  that  he  knew  what  he 
was  saying,  and  another  was  trying  to  get  a 
pony  out  of  his  shoe.  He  was  detected,  and 
had  it  indexed  in  the  instructor’s  museum  as 
an  “Aid  to  Reflection.”  The  poor  fellows 
looked  harried  to  death,  and  as  if  they  might  be 
aging  rapidly.  I felt  sick  at  heart,  and  went 
out. 

As  I passed  down  the  hall,  I saw  through 
an  open  door  a class  of  one  in  full  session. 
This  was  curious.  I went  in  and  inquired  of 
the  professor  after  the  rest  of  the  class.  Sug- 
gested excessive  mortality,  temporary  indispo- 
sition— anything.  The  professor  only  looked 
mournfully  at  his  solitary  disciple,  and  sighed 
plaintively.  “ He  looks  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful,” said  I,  reassuringly.  The  professor 
brightened  up  considerably  at  this  suggestion, 
and  offered  to  have  the  class  exhume  a Greek 
root  for  my  amusement.  Offer  declined  with 
thanks.  The  class  looked  weary,  and  made  a 
sign  for  me  to  depart,  which  was  complied 
with. 

A gentle  boy  offered  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
chapel,  and  thither  we  went  in  company. 
Dazzling  oratorical  fireworks.  Spartacus  al- 
luded nonchalantly  to  the  lions’  roaring,  and 
asked  as  usual  after  the  old  “Spartan  spirit.” 


/ / 

A small  man  made  a very  pertinent  inquiry  as 
to  whether  there  “breathes  a man  with  soul  so 
dead  ?’’  while  a third  enclosed  in  a very  squalid 
seersucker,  piloted  the  “Light  Brigade”  into 
“ the  jaws  of  Hell.”  A fourth  exposed  Cataline 
to  public  odium.  Horatius  was  hacking  away 
at  the  bridge,  when  I yawned  out,  and  dis- 
continued further  operations  for  the  day. 


THE  DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION  AT  HOME. 

ONE  of  our  Reporters  was  present  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  Mustard  and  Cheese 
Dramatic  Association,  held  in  one  of  South 
Bethlehem’s  halls,  used  on  other  occasions  by 
temperance  lecturers.  But  the  shades  of 
departed  teetotallers  would  turn  in  their  watery 
graves  if  they  saw  to  what  base  uses  it  had 
come.  In  the  center  of  the  room  the  president 
and  manager  were  having  a heated  discussion 
as  to  whether  the  association  was,  or  was  not, 
to  settle  for  the  beer  consumed  at  rehearsals 
or  whether  it  should  be  paid  for  by  private 
subscription.  The  debate  was  interrupted  by 
the  tragedian  as  the  “ Tutbury  Pet,”  who  re- 
marked with  cheerful  irreverence,  “ Sa-ay, 
der  was  twenty-seven  of  us — der  was  stiff- 
backed  Wadely  and  Monkey  Glenn — we  was 
chucked  out  of  Wahl’s — the  pavement  was 
black  wid  us.”  Unconscious  of  the  general 
hum  of  conversation,  and  the  noise  produced 
by  the  two  walking  gents  practising  a stage 
combat  with  walking  sticks,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  surrounding  furniture  and  beer 
glasses;  four  sirens  were  struggling  with  a 
pert  song  to  the  accompaniment  of  a dyspeptic 
piano.  In  the  corner  a stately  blonde  was 
beating  the  dust  out  of  the  mat  with  his  foot- 
lets,  as  the  reporter  had  seen  him  dance  upon 
the  ball  when  held  by  a rival  center  rush.  He 
learnt  on  inquiry  that  the  gentleman  was 
practicing  a new  step  for  his  silver  clog. 

The  female  impersonator  was  flirting  in 
falsetto  with  the  King,  who  had  flunked  so 
badly  in  his  part  that  the  stage  manager  gavq 
it  to  him  again  for  the  next  recitation, 
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“The  men  have  introduced  so  many  gags,”  ! 
said  the  manager,  “ that  I have  forgotten  what 
the  play  was  originally  about.  It  is  going  to 
be  worse  than  the  Epitome  in  the  way  of 
grinds — we  have  decided  to  play  with  a net, 
in  consequence.” 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  graphic  description  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Books  by  Mr.  Jona- 
than Swift,  war  correspondent  of  the  London 
Spectator  in  1718,  created  considerable  interest 
at  that  time,  no  account  of  a later  conflict  has 
yet  appeared.  As  war  reminiscences  and 
sketches,  however  contradictory,  seem  to  be 
popular  at  present,  we  publish  the  only 
authentic  version  of  the  second  uprising  of  the 
Moderns  against  the  Ancients. 

That  part  of  the  universe  known  as  the  col- 
lege world  has  been  ruled  from  time  imme- 
morial by  an  oligarchical  form  of  government, 
whose  representatives  are  known  as  the  Classics. 

Homer  is  traditionally  supposed  to  be  the 
first  head  of  the  house,  which  reigned  tyranni- 
cally over  the  literary  and  college  worlds 
until  about  1718,  when  the  first  battle  took 
place.  Viftory  in  this  instance  went  to  the 
rebels,  and  the  literary  world  was  thereafter 
ruled  by  a democratic  form  of  government, 
with  leaders  elected  by  popular  opinion. 

The  first  revolt  of  the  college  world  was 
made  in  the  very  capital  ofthe  Classics,  and  con- 
sisted of  a dynamite  explosion  engineered  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  which  was  directed 
against  the  very  groundworks  of  the  capitol  at 
Cambridge.  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
after  severe  resistance,  which  was  finally  1 
weakened  by  internal  dissatisfaction  with  the 
ruling  power  showed  symptoms  of  capitulation,  j 
Within  six  months  after  this  attack,  Cam-  ! 
bridge  and  all  its  followers  went  over  to  the 
Moderns  and  declared  open  war  against  the 
Ancients. 

A large  colony  in  the  foreign  lands  of  New 
Jersey  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  great 
battle  was  fought  in  the  library  of  the  Century  I 


Club.  Gen.  Elliot  commanding  the  Moderns 
and  Gen.  McCosh  the  Ancients.  On  the  roll 
of  the  Ancients,  Homer  with  the  Greek  pha- 
lanx, and  Virgil  with  the  Roman  legions, 
occupied  the  post  of  honor  on  the  right  wing; 
Xenophon  with  his  ten  thousand  mercenaries, 
and  Caesar  with  his  everlasting  tenth  legion  held 
the  left.  The  Roman  equites  held  the  center, 
mounted  on  horses,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bohn.  Horace,  whose  reputation  for  bravery 
is  traditionally  somewhat  shaky,  took  charge 
of  the  musicians  and  rations  in  the  rear. 

The  opposing  faction  was  composed  of 
French  and  German  mercenaries  on  the  right 
wing,  and  a strong  corps  of  engineers,  bridge- 
builders,  and  sappers,  on  the  left.  Schiller  and 
and  Goethe,  assisted  by  Wallenstein  and  Faust, 
were  commanders-in-chief.  The  tactics  of 
Faust  were  so  deep  and  intricate  that  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  what  he  meant  to  do. 
It  was  even  hinted  Goethe  did  not  know  what 
he  meant  himself.  Guizot,  as  head  of  the 
Scientifics,  opened  the  attack  by  dropping 
charges  of  dynanmite  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Ancients  from  balloons.  Krupp  and  Gatling 
opened  fire  with  their  respective  guns,  and 
Lavoisier  and  Deschanelles  poured  forth  a 
fusilade  of  torpedoes  from  their  electric  batteries. 
Terrified  at  this  novel  method  of  warfare,  the 
Ancients  shook  their  spears  clashed  their 
swords,  and  rushed  bravely  on  to  contend  at 
close  quarters,  but  the  rifles  of  their  adversaries 
kept  them  at  a mile’s  distance,  and  those  sol- 
diers who  had  returned  victorious  from  Mara- 
thon, and  had  conquered  all  Gaul,  turned  and 
fled  without  being  able  to  strike  a blow. 
Plutarch,  Juvenal,  Thucydides,  Aristophanes, 
and  a few  others  were  captured  and  allowed  to 
live.  The  remaining  Ancients  were  either  put 
to  death  or  retained  as  curiosities,  to  be  kept  in 
libraries,  but  on  no  account  to  be  allowed 
to  roam  about  and  tyrannize  over  the  college 
world.  And  so  it  was  that  the  Classics 
gave  way  before  the  Scientifics,  and  the  modern 
Battle  of  the  Books  was  ended. 
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AFTER  THE  BALL. 

I. 

\ H ! yes,  old  man  'twas  a regular  mash, 

I made  last  night  at  the  Ball, 

And  yet  I've  forgotten  just  now  how  she  looked, 
Her  features  I cannot  recall. 

Her  fan  hid  a blush  as  I bended  low, 

And  imprinted  a kiss  on  her  hand, 

As  if  she  was  really  the  sovereign  queen, 

Of  all  the  girls  in  the  land. 

Poor  little  thing ! she  is  awfully  gone  ! 

But  there,  it  serves  her  just  right, 

To  think  a society  man  like  me, 

Would  fall  in  love  at  first  sight. 

II. 

Oh,  Nellie  ! I had  such  a jolly 
Good  time  at  the  junior  hop, 

And  withal  such  a giddy  flirtation 
With  such  a dear  little  love  of  a fop. 

I waltzed,  promenaded,  and  chatted, 

Made  fun  of  his  straight  banged  hair, 

And  I nearly  exploded  with  laughter, 

When  he  kissed  my  hand  on  the  stair. 

George  was  so  frightfully  jealous, 

(Just  what  I did  it  for) 

He  would  not  speak  in  his  anger, 

Nor  kiss  me  good  night  at  the  door. 

— Colonel. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A PARAGRAPH. 

X AM  a poor,  miserable  paragraph, 
■A  doomed  to  wander  through  endless 
cycles  up  and  down  the  columns  of  college 
journals.  I started  away  up  in  a Vermont 
college  paper.  It  must  have  been  before  the 
war — so  long  ago,  that  my  memory  fails  me. 
This  was  my  original  form : 

“ Mr.  Chas.  B.  Hutton  has  presented  a bust 
of  Shakespeare  to  the  Salem  College  Library. 
The  bust  was  executed  in  Italy,  and  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  work.” 

I was  true  then  ; but  that  was  a long  time 
ago.  An  editor  in  Massachusetts  spied  me. 
His  countenance  lighted  up  with  a fierce  joy, 
and  he  stabbed  me  with  the  shears  in  ghoulish 
glee.  When  I came  out  under  his  auspices, 
the  people  looked  shocked.  Mr.  Hutton  and 
Shakespeare  had  “ gone  on  a bust  ” in  the 
Salem  College  Library,  and  had  both  been 
executed  in  Italy  in  consequence.  This  was 


scandalous,  and  my  readers  held  their  breath 
and  looked  pained.  I felt  ashamed  of  myself. 

The  very  next  week  I pleased  the  fancy  of 
a New  York  college  editor,  and  he  managed 
to  transfer  Salem  College,  Mr.  Hutton,  and 
Shakespeare  en  masse  to  Italy,  in  company  with 
the  bust.  What  frivolities  transpired  there,  I 
was  never  able  to  explain  rationally. 

After  this  the  Italian  element  began  to  fade, 
and  a Pennsylvania  editor  introduced  the 
novel  episode  of  a holocaust  at  Salem  College, 
with  Mr.  Hutton  crawling  out  of  the  west 
chimney  with  the  bust  between  his  teeth. 

I was  no  longer  recognizable  by  my  old 
friends,  and  assumed  a “don’t-care”  expres- 
sion. I remember  falling  in  with  an  old-time 
friend — a joke  on  Vassar  girl.  We  got  next 
to  each  other  in  the  column,  and  exchanged 
notes.  The  Vassar  joke  remarked  plaintively 
that  it  had  been  chewing  gum,  and  sliding 
down  banisters  so  incessantly  that  its  head 
was  turned.  I saw  it  the  other  day  again,  and 
it  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  advertise- 
ment of  a pie-making  course  at  the  old  stand 
— Vassar.  I was  ashamed  to  speak  to  it  in 
this  disreputable  garb. 

After  the  holocaust  sensation,  I had  an  im- 
mense run  in  the  West,  and  by  the  time  I 
reached  San  Francisco,  the  talented  senior, 
Mr.  Sutton,  of  Shakespeare  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  gallantly  rescuing  the  lovely  and 
accomplished  Miss  Buster,  who  was  falling 
out  of  the  second-story  window  of  the  Sewanee 
Blind  Asylum,  in  a gale  of  wind.  In  this  form 
I had  a sort  of  fascination  for  the  Western 
student  mind,  and  they  would  not  consent  to 
part  with  me,  until  the  L.  and  A.  Miss  Buster 
considerately  refrained  from  falling  out  of  the 
window  ?s  an  athletic  exercise  any  longer. 
Mr.  Sutton,  too,  grew  tired  of  this  muscular 
courting  and  went  on  the  track,  a disappointed 
man. 

When  I got  this  sentimental  job  off  my 
hands,  I went  East  to  brighten  up. 

I was  funny — ludicrously,  and  irresistibly 
funny.  All  the  funny  things  that  were  done 
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at  “the  rink”  it  was  my  province  to  describe 
in  a light  and  graceful  way.  When  people 
read  me,  they  would  brace  themselves  in  their 
chairs,  and  cry,  “O  my  ! How  odd  ! How 
extremely  odd ! He!  He!  Ha!  Ha!  O-o-o!” 
Very  soon  they  began  to  go  to  sleep  while 
reading  me,  and  say,  “ How  stupid  ! How 
extremely  stupid  ! ” and  then  yawn,  or  swear 
softly  to  themselves. 

I am  now  an  old  and  decrepit  pensioner  of 
a cow-boy’s  journal,  and  treat  mostly  of 
“tramps”  and  “rangers.”  The  poetry  of  my 
existence  has  vanished,  but  I look  back  fondly 
over  the  time,  when  the  lovely  graces  of 
youth  and  beauty  shone  from  my  lines,  when 
Shakespeare  and  Sutton  hobnobbed  with  the 
“bust,”  as  they  might  have  done  with  “ the 
ghost;”  and  my  “chewing  gum”  friend  with 
his  pie-making  elective  are  now  sweet  mem- 
ories of  a vanished  past.  Volunta,'-,  etc. 


JUNIOR  ORATORICAL  CONTEST. 

* I AHE  annual  contest  among  the  orators  of 
the  junior  class  for  the  alumni  prizes, 
took  place  on  February  23d.  The  speakers, 
Messrs.  G.  M.  Richardson,  J.  H.  Spengler,  H. 
Toulmin,  R.  H.  Davis,  C.  A.  Luckenbach,  W. 
H.  Dean,  W.  P.  Taylor,  J.  W.  Richards, 
and  C.  E.  Clapp,  who  read  “ Washington’s 
Farewell  Address,”  all  acquitted  themselves 
with  great  success.  The  efforts  of  the  orators 
were  ably  seconded  by  the  new  University 
Orchestra  and  the  Glee  Club.  This  being  the 
first  appearance  of  the  orchestra,  the  success 
ol  their  efforts  was  very  gratifying  to  all  who  wish 
to  see  it  enrolled  among  Lehigh’s  live  organi- 
zations. The  speakers  handled  their  subjects  ; 
with  great  skill  and  vigor,  The  judges — C.  j 
Bull,  ’78,  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  ’78,  and  E.  Warren 
Sturdevant,  ’75,  awarded  the  first  prize  to 
C.  A.  Luckenbach,  and  the  second  to  W.  P. 
Taylor.  The  efforts  of  the  junior  class  and 
the  musical  organizations  reflect  great  credit 
on  all  concerned.  The  contest  was  a success 
in  every  particular. 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  CLUB  TABLE. 

OUR  Eating  Club  is  without  doubt  the 
most  ancient  of  the  many  like  institutions 
which  serve  to  destroy  the  constitutions  of  our 
students.  It  has  existed  for  many  years,  and 
the  castors,  cream  jug,  and  silver-plated  cake 
basket  presented  to  our  landlady  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  classes  of  ’70,  ’75  and  ’78,  tell  of 
the  club’s  antiquity.  The  chicken  we  had  the 
other  evening  was  presented  by  the  class  of 
’68  to  our  landlady,  and  she  presents  it  to  each 
succeeding  class  in  turn.  But  that  is  mere 
detail. 

Owing  to  my  being  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant, I am  regarded  as  an  autocrat  by  my 
fellow  boarders  and  as  a nuisance  by  my  land- 
lady. I know  all  her  resources,  all  her  little 
shifts  and  savings,  and  each  change  of  pro- 
gramme. I can  tell  to  a day  when  to  expect  the 
spongy  tomatoes,  the  leaden  shortcake,  and 
the  lemon  pie.  There  are  certain  necessaries 
of  life  which  are  always  on  the  programme — a 
certain  number  of  electives  are  allowed,  but 
these  old  standbys  you  must  take.  Oatmeal, 
for  instance,  and  soda  crackers  and  prunes. 
O,  those  prunes ! When  our  Hebe  offered 
them  to  the  freshman  boarder  the  other  day, 
he  said  he  didn’t  want  to  see  those  old  chest- 
nuts on  the  table  again,  and  she  corrected  him 
and  told  him  they  were  prunes.  He  said  in 
his  rough  way,  .that  he  ought  to  know  what 
they  were  by  this  time,  he’d  seen  them  three 
times  a day  for  the  last  six  months,  which  was 
ill-bred  but  true.  I never  mark  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  in  my  roster,  but 
Muttonday,  Stewsday,  and  Steakday.  It  re- 
lieves the  workaday  thoughts  connected  with 
a roster.  Our  Sunday  repast  is  a very  boun- 
tiful one,  but  as  we  are  generally  asked  out  to 
dinner  on  that  occasion  we  don’t  benefit  by  it. 
At  our  table  a boarder’s  social  status  is  gauged 
by  the  number  of  times  he  is  absent  at  meals 
on  Sunday.  Our  Swell  Boarder  was  two 
suppers  and  one  dinner  ahead  of  the  Talkative 
Boarder,  until  finally  the  latter  got  asked  out 
I to  breakfast  and  to  supper  at  two  different 
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houses,  so  he  won,  and  the  Swell  Boarder  paid 
for  the  beer. 

The  rules  as  to  beer  are  very  strict.  It  is  an 
unwritten  constitution  established  by  precedent, 
and  when  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
I generally  manage  to  remember  a precedent, 
which  occurred  even  before  the  fifth  year  man 
came  to  college.  Whenever  a man  flunks  or 
passes  in  an  examination,  gets  a new  suit  of 
clothes,  or  his  hair  cut,  indulges  in  a birthday, 
or  wins  a bet,  he  has  to  supply  the  beer.  In 
this  way  we  rule  our  little  democracy. 

The  Hebe  to  whom  I referred,  is  another  pleas- 
ing accessory.  Hebe  is  not  her  real  name.  It 
doesn’t  really  make  much  difference  what  you 
call  her,  however,  she  never  pays  the  least 
attention.  At  breakfast,  when  we  have  to 
make  chapel,  she  is  somnolent  and  wanders 
around  the  table  in  a semi-conscious  state,  or 
sleeps  while  leaning  on  the  back  of  the 
instructor’s  chair.  In  the  evening  she  appears 
in  a new  gown,  with  her  hair  plastered  in  ring- 
lets to  her  forehead,  and  is  all  attention  and 
urbanity.  ’Tis  then  that  we  are  wary.  For 
this  means  that  we  will  be  requested  to  con- 
tribute to  purchase  a lamp  at  the  church-fair, 
or  admission  to  the  skating  rink.  We  tell  her 
the  skating  rink  is  a den  of  evil,  but  it’s  no  use. 
Before  the  opera  house  came  to  grief  it  was 
the  same  way,  and  we  finally  assured  her  we 
thought  the  drama  immoral,  and  could  not 
conscienciously  encourage  her  going  there. 
Then  she  got  to  putting  a bank  on  the  table, 
into  which  we  were  expected  to  contribute 
whenever  the  spirit  moved  us;  but  the  Silent 
Boarder  filled  it  with  jam  and  milk,  and  it 
went  into  bankruptcy  and  burst.  The  Silent 
Boarder  said  the  milk  was  watered  stock,  and 
the  bank  failed  in  consequence. 

Next  month,  if  we’re  hard  up  for  matter,  I 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  tell  you  about  the 
“table  talk”  at  our  club.  The  talk  is  much 
better  than  the  table,  so  that  even  if  you  have 
dined  with  us  you  needn't  be  afraid  to  read  the 
article. 


PRIZE  POEM.* 

T TNDER  the  stars,  one  still  Arabian  night, 
Sheheragade,  so  the  story  runs, 

Told  of  a pipe  of  such  a wondrous  power 
That  it  brought  each  hidden  thing  to  light. 

He  who  might  wish  to  see  some  absent  friend, 
Some  well  loved  face  or  well  remembered  spot, 
Had  but  to  place  the  mouthpiece  to  his  lips 
And  as  he  wished,  the  pipe  procured  his  end. 

There  hangs  above  my  fire-place  with  the  rest 
An  Indian  pipe,  a brown  fierce  looking  thing, 
Which  brings  and  conjures  up  in  drifting  smoke 
The  scent  I like  and  hold  among  the  best. 

A hammock  swinging  under  shady  trees, 

A sailboat  racing  on  the  Manasquau, 

An  open  fire  and  book,  with  rain  outside, 

The  pleasant  relics  of  a summer’s  ease. 

* The  other  fellow  got  the  prize. 

THE  CLASS  TOCSIN  SOUNDS. 

Meeting  called  for  11.30.  At  11.35 

the  members  begin  to  arrive,  stowing 
away  “ponies”  in  secret  pockets  with  false 
bottoms,  and  using  tobacco  freely.  By  11.40 
as  many  as  five  have  arrived  and  got  their  feet 
comfortably  disposed  on  the  backs  of  the  ad- 
jacent benches. 

A cry  is  raised  for  the  president,  and  the 
president  comes  in  on  a dead  run,  over-heated, 
excited,  and  “boning  up”  Robert’s  Rules  of 
Order,”  on  the  home-stretch.  He  is  an  able 
looking  man,  when  he  cools  off  and  his  ex- 
citement calms  down  — high  forehead,  and 
intellectual  mustache.  I might  remark  in 
passing,  that  his  cuffs  also  look  intellectual; 
covered  with  formulae,  they  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  “Olney — Latest  Edition  ” 

“The  class  will  please  come  to  order,”  the 
president  screams,  excitedly  rapping  with  a 
key  on  Smithareen's  head,  which  happens  to 
be  convenient.  Smitharecn  objects  in  forcible 
language,  to  being  thus  mentally  and  physi- 
cally inconvenienced,  and  is  promptly  ejected. 

“The  class  will  please  come  to  order,”  re- 
sumes the  president,  with  the  spacious  frontal 
development.  As  “the  class”  is  by  this  time 
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asleep,  the  chairman  takes  in  a reef  in  his 
necktie,  chews  vigorously  at  one  end  of  his 
mustache,  and  looks  complacent. 

“Will  some  one  state  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing?” The  class  wakes  up  on  “object,”  as  a 
subject  for  curious  investigation. 

A piping  voice  insinuates  “minutes,”  and 
the  class  doze  off,  absently  murmuring  “ min- 
utes, minutes,  that’s  so,  minutes.” 

The  president  turns  red  and  green  by  turns 
at  the  effrontery  of  the  man  who  suggested 
“minutes,”  and  by  this  masterly  coup  d’etat 
gets  the  class  sufficiently  awake  to  meditate 
placidly  on  the  subject  of  a secretary. 

“ Dead,”  “ skipped,”  “ wanted,”  “ lost,  “ for- 
gotten,” are  some  of  the  suggestions,  but  none 
of  them  leading  to  any  practical  results,  the 
idea  of  “minutes”  is  hopelessly  abandoned. 

The  president  recurs  in  touching  terms  to 
an  “object,”  and  the  class  recurs  with  unanim- 
ity to  the  digestion  of  tobacco  and  dreamy 
silence. 

The  treasurer,  who  has  at  the  last  moment 
recalled  his  election,  rises,  brushes  a grain  of 
dust  off  his  coat  sleeve,  rubs  the  end  of  his 
nose  contemplatively,  then  asks  for  a more 
lucrative  employment,  and  hints  darkly  at 
hiring  himself  out  as  a Comanche  chieftain  to 
lead  the  screaming  red  man  against  his  ruthless 
Sioux  foe,  if  not  soon  relieved. 

Some  man  enthusiastically  passes  around  a 
hat,  but  signally  fails  to  excite  any  interest  in 
it.  One  man  looks  at  it  drowsily,  touches  it 
playfully  and  says,  “ Dunlap,  eh  ? Yes,  very 
nice — must  get  one  like  it  ” Another  remarks 
“Binding  a little  worn,  isn’t  it?”  and  then 
looks  hard  the  other  way.  Great  depression 
of  spirits  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  hat. 

The  president  again  engages  in  a life-or- 
death  struggle  with  the  problem  of  an  “object" 
which  seems  to  give  him  a vast  amount  of 
trouble.  The  class  weakly  gurgle  the  obstacle 
“ quorum.”  This  is  easily  surmounted  by 
counting  two  or  three  of  the  larger  men  twice, 
and  in  the  case  of  a man  with  eccentrically 
large  feet,  I believe  they  counted  the  latter  as 


a separate  individual.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
“object  ” must  come,  and  Dolboy  rises  to  submit 
one,  amid  deafening  cries  of  “ Put  him  out,” 
“ order,  order,”  etc. 

“ Mr.  Dolboy  has  the  floor,  gentlemen,” 
says  the  president  conclusively,  and  Mr.  Dol- 
boy confirms  the  hypothesis  by  assuming  a 
pugilistic  attitude  toward  two  men,  who  are 
indulging  in  abusive  remarks,  to  his  left.  “Mr. 
President,  we  want  funds,  I say  we  want 
funds  ! This  thing  of  running  a respectable 
class  without  funds  is  played  out — gone  to  the 
dogs  ! I repeat,  we  want  funds,  we  must  have 
funds !” 

Nobody  offered  any  objection,  so  Mr.  Dol- 
boy continues  loudly,  “ I say  we  need  funds ; 
funds  are  a prime  necess — ” Just  here  a 

pleasant  little  diversion  is  created  by  a rival 
class’  having  succeeded  in  adjusting  the  nozzle 
of  a hose  in  the  rear  gallery  and  playing  it  on 
the  class  that  needed  funds.  There  was  a 
pleasing  delicacy  about  this  little  attention 
that  went  to  the  heart  of  the  class  needing 
funds.  The  treasurer  muttered  “ confounded 
fresh  trick,”  and  then  relapsed  into  specula- 
tions on  the  Comanche  scheme. 

The  class  adjourns  to  a dryer  part  of  the 
room,  and  Mr.  Dolboy  fills  in  the  remainder 
of  the  hour  by  gracefully  iterating  and  re- 
iterating that  they  “ needed  funds,”  and  “must 
have  funds.” 

Some  one  suggests  that  Mr.  Dolboy  is 
rigfht  in  his  venture  that  the  class  “ needs 
funds,”  and  then  another  discursive  genius 
applauds  the  ingenuity  of  the  last  proposition. 
Each  and  every  one  agrees  in  turn  that  there 
is  nothing  the  class  needs  so  much  as  “ funds,” 
and  each  one  and  every  one  looks  pleased  and 
happy  at  the  thought  of  their  having  discov- 
ered something.  Adjournment  is  easy  where 
such  unanimity  of  feeling  prevails,  and  this 
closing  ceremony  is  summarily  despatched. 

— Chairman: — “Mr.  W.  sit  down;  Mr.  S.  has  the 
floor.”  Mr.  W. — " Certainly,  sir,  I would'nt  rob  Mr.  S. 
of  the  only  understanding  he  has,” 
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KERNELS. 

— " If  you  ain’t  there,  there  won't  be  no  quorum.” 

— The  Epitome  is  expected  about  the  middle  of  April. 

— A society  called  the  Sword  and  Crescent  has  been 
started  by  prominent  members  of  '86.  It  is  limited  to 
the  Junior  class. 

— A good  college  paper  is  worth  more  for  the  moral 
and  gentlemanly  tone  of  college  life  than  a whole 
library  of  by-laws  and  an  army  of  faculty  spies. — Yale 
News. 

— Prof.  Ringer's  talks  in  German  and  French  to  the 
upper  classes  have  proven  more  instructive  and  enter- 
taining than  the  labored  recitations  of  the  students 
themselves. 

— Prof. — “ Mr.  H.,  what  can  you  say  as  to  the  am- 
biguity of  the  word  ‘ why ' ? ” 

— Mr.  H. — “ Why-why-why-wh-” 

Prof. — ” That  will  do." 

— This  man  has  not  been  playing  foot-ball  nor 
showing  the  muckers  how  to  glide  on  roller  skates, 
but  has  asked  an  Epitome  editor,  when  that  anxious- 
ly-awaited publication  is  coming  out. 

— We  would  suggest  in  passing  that  those  gentle- 
men who  do  not  send  in  their  little  dollars  within  one 
month  after  receiving  their  little  bills  will  have  their 
little  names  stricken  from  our  lists. 

—The  men  in  the  laboratory  say  that  if  the  lectures 
on  the  different  analyses  were  delivered  before  they  had 
finished  working  them,  the  reason  for  having  the  lec- 
tures would  be  much  more  apparent. 

— The  Princeton  Glee  Club  will  vocalize  shortly  at 
the  Baptist  Sabbath  School  Hall,  at  Twenty-second 
and  Bainbridge.  Shades  of  John  Knox,  has  it  come 
to  this,  and  where  is  Twenty-second  and  Bainbridge? 

— The  kernel  about  fixing  the  shower  baths  got  in 
last  time  after  the  shower  baths  had  been  fixed.  This 
slight  error  was  owing  to  the  kernel's  having  been  in 
type  for  the  last  year,  and  the  compositor  put  it  in  by 
mere  force  of  habit. 

— The  Orient  following  the  Critic's  Holmes’  num- 
ber, has  gotten  out  one  dedicated  to  letters  and  verses 
of  Longfellow.  Among  the  writers  are  Whittier, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  G.  W. 
Curtis.  The  Oiient  has  shown  true  journalistic  spirit. 

— A new  society  called  the  Sword  and  Crescent  has 
been  started  by  prominent  members  of  the  junior  class. 
It  is  modeled  after  the  Arcadia  club,  is  limited  to  six 
members,  is  of  a social  character,  and  intends  taking  in 
at  the  end  of  the  term  the  six  men  from  the  present 
sopohmore  class  who  are  considered  best  fitted  to  sus- 
tain its  dignity. 

— Three  patient  little  editors 
Have  got  this  number  out 
Also,  the  two  preceding  it 

As  you've  observed,  no  doubt, 

Please  send  some  little  articles 
There’s  nothing  we'd  reject 
And  Heaven  help  the  Burr  next  year 
With  none  to  re-elect, 


— The  Argo's  verses  are  a constant  source  of  won- 
der and  delight  to  us.  We  would  like  fo  know  how 
many  of  the  board  contributed  or  whether  one  has 
a monopoly.  It's  as  hard  to  get  the  men  of  this  paper 
to  write  verses  as  it  is  to  get  the  janitor  to  clear  out 
the  sanctum. 

— If  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  would  only  re- 
quire the  men  to  wear  uniforms  in  order  to  play 
billiards  the  students  would  soon  appear  properly 
accoutred,  and  look  less  like  workers  in  a brick  yard 
or  an  iron  furnace.  When  gymnasium  suits  can  be 
procured  at  so  little  cost  there  is  no  excuse  for  every 
man’s  not  having  one. 

— We  claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  college 
paper,  on  whom  the  man  who  is  going  to  thrash  the 
editor  has  called  for  satisfaction.  We  are  unable  to 
quote  as  a sequel  however  the  oft  repeated  heading  of 
the  N.  Y.  Herald  when  under  the  older  Bennett, 
“yesterday  we  were  roundly  thrashed."  All  we  want 
now  is  to  be  sued  for  libel  and  our  happiness  will  be 
complete. 

— Owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstances  the  Cornel l 
Era  differs  in  its  account  of  the  Dole — Seely  sparring 
exhibition  at  Cornell’s  Winter  Sports,  from  those  of  all 
the  other  papers.  The  N.  Y.  Herald , Yale  News,  &c., 
gave  the  palm  to  Mr  Seely  ; the  Cornell  Era  savs  he 
was  too  light  for  their  man.  If  Mr.  Dole  shows  him- 
self a better  man  of  the  two  at  our  Winter  Sports  the 
Burr  will  say  so,  as  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
damage  our  reputation  for  veracity  even  to  save  the 
reputation  of  our  instructor  in  sparring. 

— President  Lamberton  has  left  for  New  Orleans  in 
company  with  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilbur ; they  will  travel  in 
the  latter's  special  car.  Several  ladies  are  in  the  party. 
They  will  be  absent  for  about  a month.  Mr.  Rollin 
Wilbur,  late  business  editor  of  the  Burr,  accompanies 
them.  The  moral  of  this  is,  that  if  you  want  to  go  to 
New  Orleans  and  the  Inauguration  you  should  con- 
tribute something  and  get  on  this  paper.  Our  corres- 
pondent for  the  Soudan  starts  nex;  week. 

— The  Bethlehem  Times  shows  it's  consistency  and 
good  sense  in  remarking,  “ The  admission  of  Geo.  J. 
Gould  to  the  New  York  Stock  Board  was  made  the 
usual  occasion  for  tomfoolery  and  horse  play.  We 
protest  against  hazing  in  colleges  by  a lot  of  paper 
headed  boys,  but  here  are  grave  old  men  behaving  like 
a lot  of  lunatics,  tearing  the  clothes  from  a man’s  back, 
smashing  his  hat,  hustling  him  about  like  a lot  of  street 
loafers,  and  acting  so  like  blackguards  that  one  can't 
tell  the  difference.” 

— If  we  had  as  much  money  as  the  Univer-ity  has, 
and  the  present  amount  of  business  ability,  we  would 
buy  the  ground  for  a hundred  feet  back,  that  faces  the 
University  park  on  the  other  side  of  Packer  avenue. 
We  would  demolish  the  five  shanties  which  are  now 
scattered  in  those  two  blocks  and  build  suitable  resi- 
dences, have  Packer  avenue  made  a respectable  thor- 
oughfare, and  then  sit  down  and  rake  in  the  money 
from  the  cultured  individuals  who  would  be  anxious 
to  purchase  lots  facing  so  beautiful  a park.  As  it  is, 
Packer  avenue  will  soon  be  built  up  with  the  houses  of 
mill  hands  and  washerwomen  who  will  not  appreciate 
the  situation,  or  add  to  the  respectability  of  the  Univer- 
‘ sity’s  vicinity. 
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— A graduate  of  the  University  holding  a conspicu- 
ous position  on  the  So.  Bethlehem  School  Board  has 
been  indulging  in  politics,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
written  an  interesting  letter  to  an  Easton  paper  in  which 
he  attacked  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  this 
borough.  The  letter,  from  the  number  of  uncredited 
selections  from  different  authors  it  contained,  showed 
that  his  college  education  was  not  wasted. 

—We  feel  more  at  peace  with  the  world  after  read- 
ing the  Yale  Record.  That  paper  is  the  happiest  com- 
bination of  college  and  secular  journalism,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  extant.  The  operetta  of  “ Melasip- 
pos”  is  truly  great,  and  with  the  “ Podunk  Chestnut” 
deserves  a larger  circle  of  readers.  Having  expressed 
our  approval  of  the  paper  so  frankly,  and  made  it 
incumbent  on  the  man  who  wrote  “ Melasippos  ” to  treat 
the  rest  of  the  board,  we  will  add  with  charming  ir- 
reverence that  subscriptions  to  this  paper  are  now  due. 

— “ For  the  Junior  Exhibition 

You  must  take  a subject  trite. 

Roman  Catholics  and  Slavery 
(With  quotations)  win  the  fight. 

If  you  spread  the  eagle's  pinions, 

Talk  of  Liberty  and  guff, 

You  can  capture  every  honor. 

Only  try  it  long  enough.” 

— ] 'ale  Record. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

DARTMOUTH. — The  nine  will  be  very  strong  in 

batting  this  year. A daily  is  to  be  started. 

Dartmouth  has  been  dropped  from  the  Inter-col- 
legiate Athletic  Association. 

YALE. — W.  H.  Bishop,  the  novelist,  is  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  the  professorship  of  English  Liter- 
ature.  President  Porter  believes  that  failmes  ot 

colleges  and  university  life  are  due  in  most  cases  to 

poor  preparatory  work. Vice-President  Hendricks 

will  deliver  the  annual  address  before  the  Alumni 

at  this  year’s  commencement. Four  winners  at  last 

year's  meeting  are  trainmg  to  go  to  the  Intercollegiate 
sports  this  year. 

CORNELL. — The  crew  and  nine  are  following  a 
series  of  regulations  as  to  diet  and  conduct,  prepared 

by  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  Jr. Seven  men  are  in 

training  for  the  Intercollegiate  crew. Cornell  claims 

to  have  the  best  arranged  collection  of  shells  in  the 

world. A chair  of  elocution  is  to  be  established. 

The  library  receives  400  current  per  odicals. 

The  library  of  Petrarcian  and  Icelandic  literature  col- 
lected by  Prof.  Fiske,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
this  country. 

PRINCETON. — The  Princeton  library  is  the  only 

college  library  having  a complete  catalogue. The 

students  in  the  art  school  number  thirty. A 

marking  system  has  been  introduced  by  which 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, so  that  a man  receiving  a mark  of  90  in  a 
difficult  subject  may  stand  higher  than  a man  who  re- 
ceives a mark  of  95  in  an  easy  branch. The  pro- 

fessor of  higher  mathematics  has  accepted  a professor- 
ship in  the  University  of  Texas, 


AMHERST. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  college 
senate  it  was  stated  by  the  president  that  all  matters 
of  college  discipline  would  henceforth  be  referred 

to  that  body  for  its  decision. A daily  paper 

will  probably  be  started  soon. The  collection  of 

birds  from  which  Audubon  made  the  drawings  for  his 
great  work,  "The  Birds  of  America,"  has  been  pur- 
chased and  given  to  the  college. 

HARVARD. — Examinations  for  admission  are  now 
arranged  so  that  either  Latin  or  Greek  can  be  omitted, 
and  ( meek  is  not  required  at  all  to  obtain  a degree. 
This  change  is  accompanied  by  a raising  of  the  stand- 
ard in  Modern  Languages  and  Science. The 

faculty  has  profited  the  advertising  and  sale  of  tickets 
for  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  theatricals  which  are  to 
be  presented  at  the  University  Club  Theater,  in  New 

York,  on  April  6 and  7.  Five  persons  are  required 

to  enter  in  an  event  at  the  Athletic  meetings  before  a 

second  prize  is  given.  The  crew  averages  168 

pounds.  They  row  450  strokes  daily  in  the  gymna- 
sium.  Three  of  the  winners  at  the  Intercollegiate 

Athletic  meeting,  last  year,  have  returned  and  will 
contest  this  year. 

ELSEWHERE. — The  fellowships  and  scholarships 
at  Oxford  amount  to  more  than  5500,000  annually. 

The  Russian  universities  are  now  strictly  watched, 

detachments  of  troops  being  quartered  in  them,  at  the 

expense  of  the  institutions  themselves. One  man  in 

every  5000,  in  England,  takes  a college  course ; in 
Scotland,  one  in  615  ; in  Germany,  one  in  213;  in  the 

United  States,  one  in  2000. An  effort  is  being  made 

at  the  University  of  Michigan  to  introduce  foot-ball  on 

roller  skates. Boating  is  the  most  popular  branch 

of  athletics  at  Columbia,  especially  since  the  recent 

decline  in  base-ball  and  foot-ball. Science  Hall  of 

the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  burne  '.  The 
loss  is  5100,000,  besides  the  valuable  geological  and 
other  collections. A university  for  the  higher  edu- 

cation of  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  will  be  estab- 
lished in  or  near  New  York  City.  An  endowment 
fund  of  5300,000  has  been  given  by  a young  lady  of 
that  city. Hobart  is  to  have  a new  library  building. 


CLIPPINGS. 

URGENT. 

When  faltering  words  delay 
What  I anon 

Would  beg,  and  in  dismay 
I pause — I hear  her  say, 

“O,  please  beg  on  ! ” 

Courage  I then  display 
And  light  upon 
Her  lips  a kiss  convey, — 

But  still  I hear  her  say, 

"O,  please  begon(e) !” — Argo. 

— “ My  son,”  said  a father  to  his  off-spring,  whom 
he  had  just  been  lecturing  on  the  flippancy  of  youth, 
“ when  you  are  as  old  as  I am,  you  will  not  be  so 
foolish,  I hope.”  “ Hope  I shan’t,"  was  the  rather 
equivocal  reply.— Ex. 

— How  do  the  molecules  of  cake 
Regale  us  every  Sunday, 

The  remnants  of  which  help  to  make 
The  dish  of  hash  for  Monday. — Phoenix , 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DANCING  PUMPS  AND  GYMNASIUM  SLIPPERS, 

Always  in  full  Assortment. 

J.  ML.  SCHNABEL  & BRO., 

No.  13  MAIN  ST.,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES. 

Sundries, 

Perfumes  and. 

Toilet  Soaps. 


JACOBY’S  Drug  Store, 

Cor.  Fourth  and  New  Sts., 

SovitJh  JBetlxlehem,  JPcl. 


MRS.  GEO.  HOPPES,  - BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Schwartz  & Barron, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS  AND  NEWSDEALERS. 

FULL  LINE  OF 


UNIVERSITY  TEXT  BOOKS, 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

DRAWING  PAPERS  and  DRAWING 
MATERIALS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 


FINE  STATIONERY.  INKSTANDS. \ LEATHER 
GOODS,  GOLD  PENS  and  PENCILS, 
STYLOGRAPHIC  PENS,  ETC. 


Schwartz  & Barron, 

Opposite  Sun  Hoteu  NO.  II  S.  MAIN  STREET, 


CABINET,  PANEL,  BOUDOIR  AND  IMPERIAL. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


^LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROADS 

THE  PEOPLE’S  FAVORITE  LINE. 


Passenger  Trains  of  this  Road  run  in  DIRECT  CONNECTION  with  trains  to  all  points  in  the 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


PULLMAN  SLEEPLNG  CARS,  PARLOR  COACHES  or  CHAIR  CARS  on  all  through 

trains. 

Seven  Trains  daily,  [except  Sundays,)  each  way  between  BETHLEHEM  and  NEW  YORK. 

Two  Sunday  Trains  each  way  between  MAUCH  CHUNK  and  NEW  YORK. 

Three  Sunday  Trains  each  way  beticeen  BETHLEHEM  and  NEW  YORK. 

Three  Trains  between  BETHLEHEM  and  BUFFALO. 

Fourteen  Trains  between  BETHLEHEM  and  EASTON,  and  BETHLEHEM  and  ALLEN- 
TO  WN. 

For  particulars  see  Time  Tables. 

E.  B.  BYINGTON.  H.  STS N LEY  GOODWIN. 

Gen.  Passenger  Agent.  General  Superintendent. 


C.  H.  WENHOLD, 


PRACTICAL 


TCHMAKER  AND  JEWELER, 


RlEG 


-Lj  J 


T & SO 


^SILKS,  VELVETS.^ 


No.  63  MAIN  STREET, 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


FINE  DRESS  GOODS. 


# tfarsxy  (gvotls. 


The  Best  Assortment  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 


MERINO  UNDERWEAR 

For  Fall  and  Winter. 

WHITE,  SCARLET, 

GRAY,  BROWN  MIXED, 
AND  CAMELS’  HAIR. 

American  Hosiery  Co.’s  Goods  a Specialty. 

GLOVES,  HANDKERCHIEFS, 

STOCKINGS,  TOWELS,  &C. 
Joseph  H.  Traeger. 


MERCHANT  TAILORING. 

— hd-M-r- 

WE  have  just  received  a conp'ete  line  of  Imported 
and  Domestic  Fabrics,  which  we  will  make  up  in  the 
Latest  Style  and  at  the  Lowest  Market  Price.  A 
Large  variety  0/  Foreign  and  Domestic  Check  and 
Plaid  Suitings . Corkscrews  and  Diagonals  in  all 
shades.  These  goods  are  the  finest  and  choicest 
colors  imported 

In  every  instance  we  guarantee  a Perfect  Fit, 
Elegant  Trimmings  and  Fine  Workmanship. 

J.  J.  LACK, 

The  Tailor, 

BETHLEHEM,  PENNA 


ADVERTISE  M E N TS. 


KNAUSS  & WINTERSTEEN, 

Bicycles  and  Tricycles! 

All  the  Best  Makes— American  and  English. 

A full  line  of  parts  and  sundries  in  stock,  or  furnished  at 
short  notice. 

<£•  REPAIRING  A SPECIALTY.  <0 

FU]EYJip  eiilffi  IfOItlxEIE  S^JITES 

AND  RINK  SKATES  OF  ALL  MAKE8. 

Students 

If  you  have  anything  to  repair,  bring  it  to  us : all  work  warranted. 

KNAUSS  & WINTERSTEEN. 


Gradwohl’s 

LEADING  AND  POPULAR 

DRY  GOODS 

AND 

Grocery  Store, 

CORNER  FOURTH  AND  NEW  STREETS, 
SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


UNIVERSITY  TEXT 


DRAWING  MATERIALS / DRAWING  PAPERS I 
WATER  COLORS,  $c. 


•^Stationery  and  * Blank  > Books,-* 

Students’  Requisites  in  full  Assortment. 


CHRIS.  C.  KNAUSS, 

Bookseller,  Stationer  and  News  Dealer, 

No.  14  Thikd  Street,  South  Bethlehem,  Fbnna. 


DEALERS  IN 

A FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF  POCKET  CUTLERY 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


One  door  above  Post  Office, 
BETHLEHEM,  PENN  A. 


cfc£. 


— •+ a-i  "► 

II.  J.  GOTH  & PRO., 

DEALERS  IN  AND  HANGERS  OF 


|ine  I imps,  Walt  japer. 


<5 U 


£ 


ESTABLISHED  i8ao. 

RAUCH,  THE  JEWELER, 

OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE, 
JTIethleliem,  Pa. 


DEALER  IN 


Sign  Ulriting  ! House  Decorating  ! 

Interior  and  Exterior. 

No.  7 Main  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WATCHES,  CLOCKS , JEWELRY , 


STL  VER-  WARE,  SPECTACLES, 
OPERA  GLASSES,  &c., 


GOLD  PENS  AND  PENCILS. 


1 Cold  and.  Silver'  Headed  Can  es. 


SOCIETY  PINS  AND  BADGES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

; 711!  kinds  of  Repairing  arjd  Engraving. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YOUNG’S 

LEADING 

HAT,  CAP,  FUR, 

AND 

AGENTS’  FURNISHING  HOUSE, l> 

Largest  Assortment!  Latest  Styles! 

AND  LOWEST  PRICES. 


No.  60  Main  Street,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Special  Rates 


STUDENTS. 

RAILROAD  FARE 
AND  EXPENSES 

PAID. 


/ for  fine 


4 

CX*  / TO  ORDER. 

/ 3 to  Northampton  Street, 

<yy  / 

<V»/  / EASTON,  PA. 

<C, 

■ All  orders  per  mail  promptly  and 
satisfactorily  tilled. 


“BEE  HIVE” 

Carpet  Warehouse 


FURNISHES 


UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 


AT  LIBERAL  RATES. 


Shades, 


Cornices, 


Upholstery  (Boobs. 


LEM.  RICE  i PERSON. 


